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in Albion and Unity, we noticed large beds of 
onions which are raised most successfully. 

Some attention is paid to the growing of hops 
by farmers in China, there being three or four 
hop-yards in the town, from one to four acres 
in extent. The yield last year was about seven 
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hundred pounds to the acre, the market price be- 











Garget. 


This disease, as it is generally known, occurs 
most frequently after cattle are turned out to 
pasture in spring. Without stopping to describe 
the symptoms at length, we will merely say that 
it manifests itself in inflammation of the bag and 
in bloody milk. Among the remedies most em- 
ployed are the garget root and salt-petre. Others 


have recommended the use of iodide of potassium. 
The salts have the effect of increasing the action 
of the kidneys, and may serve to retard the ac- 
tion of the milk glands, and thus relieve the in- 
flamed condition of the parts affected. We are 
more inclined to the use of warm fomentations 
than to cold baths, unless the bag is very hot, and 
not bard. 

But we have tried a different course for two 
years past, from all others recommended. When 
a cow comes home affected with garget, we have 
her carefully milked and then put her in the cow 
house where she can lie on a warm hed, and feed 
her on dry hay and allow her to go out to pasture 
but a short time the next day. In this way we 
have cured the difficulty more rapidly than by any 
other method, and without the use of internal 
remedies or external applications at all. Even in 
this mode of treatment we would not in all cases, 
discard the use of appropriate medicines. Dur- 
ing the past week we have cured a cow in two 
days that seemed to be very violently attacked, 
by laying out over night on the cold ground. 

Speaking of fomentations and baths, we wish 
to correct a popular error. The great benefit to 
be derived from a fomentation or a poultice, is 
warmth and moisture. To illustrate: suppose 
you have a boil on the hand; now every neigh- 
bor you see will advise a different substance for a 
poultice; but the substance that is the softest, 
and will keep warm and moist the longest, will 
be found the best. There is little or no virtue in 
the different substances employed under the name 
of poultices, baths or fomentations beyond the 
properties just mentioned. Consequently in ap- 
plying fomentations to cattle, among the most 
convenient and effective, are cedar and hemlock 
boughs. These put into a cloth or bag will keep 
warm and moist along time, and at the same 
time emit a hot vapor that will easily reach the 
parts affected. Woollen blankets wrung out in 
hot water, will often answer all the requisites, 
and be much more convenient. 

Returning to the subject of this article, we 
wish our dairy farmers would experiment in the 
direction we have indicated, and report the re- 
sults, Sovereign remedies are rare for any disease, 
and we have still less faith in making use of two 
or three medicines for all sorts of diseases in ani- 
mals. The truth is, if the cause be removed, na- 
ture will labor hard to restore the diseased por- 
tions of the system. Too often, credit is given 
to medicine when nature has effected the cure in 
spite of the doses forced down the throats of ani- 
mals. When this disease has taken a strictly 
chronic form, there is no remedy. A milk gland 
once destroyed can never be restored, and the only 
alternative is to convert the animal into beef. 
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Wayside Jottings. 








For its delightful scenery, varied with hill and 
dale, river and lake ; its fine farms, with good 
buildings and good roads, and all else that makes 
a country charming and pleasant, few locations 
in Maine, and none, we presume in New England, 
are equalled by that portion of Kennebec County 
embraced in the towns of Vassalboro’, China and 
Albion ; a district somewhat limited in geograph- 
ical extent it is true, but containing finer views 
of river and lake, woodland and cultivated fields ; 
more excellent and well managed farms, and bet- 
ter farm buildings than can be found in a territo- 
ry of the same extent anywhere in the State. 
A ride through these towns at this season of the 
year will convince any one who is not already con- 
vinced of it, that farmiffg is not only the healthi- 


ing 30 cents per pound. Mr. Noah Jones has a 
hop yard of four acres, and has cultivated hops, 
more or less for over thirty years. F 

We can say nothing encouraging of the or- 
chards in these towns—though most of the soil is 
well adapted to orcharding—and fear the crop of 
apples will be a light one. Most of the orchards 
through the above towns are old, going to decay, 
and have not been properly taken care of. This 
year, they have been overrun with caterpillars, 
who have completely stripped them of leaves. 
In many instances, whole orchards presented the 
appearance of having been scorched by fire. J. 
J. Thomas, in writing to the Albany (N.Y ) 
Country Gentleman, of 22d ult., of the orchards 
along Cayuga Lake, (and his remarks apply 
equally as well to farmers here) says : 


‘‘The orchard caterpillar is very abundant here 
the present year. Those who have industriously: 
and perseveringly destroyed them, have good or- 
chards and a promise of a fair supply of apples. 
Those who have neglected them cannot expect 
much. One large orchard was observed to have 
nearly half the trees entirely stripped of foliage, 
about furty nests being counted on a single tree. 
The result is that no apples can grow where there 
are no leaves to furnish the food to them; and 
the injury to the trees themselves must be very 
serious—entirely checking growth for a time, and 
if they recover their foliage, the new shoots can- 
not mature properly before winter. When will 
owners be willing to devote half as much time to 
the destruction of pests and the general care of 
their orchards, as they do to the necessary culti- 
vation of corn and potatoes—the product of the 
former, when well grown being many tsmes more 
valuable.”’ 


——-— -+eo8e5- 
Gold in Maine. 


CarRaTUNK, June 12, 1865. 
Mr. Eprror :—I send you a specimen of gold 
which I know to have been dug or washed from 
dirt dug out of a small stream on the west side of 
Kennebec river, in the Plantation of Carratunk. 
f you should examine a map of the County of 
Somerset, you will find it laid down as Pierce Pond 
Stream. There was one piece found there and car- 
ried to Skowhegan and tested, and it was valued 
at between two and three dollars. There has never 
been much work done on the stream, nor much 
gold washed out in any one place on the stream, 
but enough to convince old miners from Culifor- 
nia that there was a deposit somewhere near, or 
in the stream. ‘The water is considered to be too 
high at the present time to work to good advan- 
tage, but by the last of August or in (September 
it is usually low enough. ‘There is said to be 
gold found in several streams in the northern part 
of this county, and people here would be glad to 
have the matter looked into by such as deem 
themselves, and are by others deemed to be prop- 
er judges of such things. If you should ever 
wish for another specimen of this gold, or would 
like to make any inquiries of people in this vicin- 
ity, I think they would be happy to hear from 

you. Respectfully, Vesta A. PIERce. 





Nore. The specimens sent are of the very best 
quality of gold, and if it really exists in that lo- 
cality in that stream, it must exist somewhere in 
the rocks of that vicinity, as the specimens are 
but little water worn, and could not have been 
transported far. We have seen so much decep- 
tion practiced to induce people to buy worthless 
farms ata high price for the sake of the gold 
found there, which was placed there by some cun- 
ning rogue, that we bave been very skeptical of 
the existence of gold in Maine. These specimens 
resemble those we have seen from the Chaudiere 
river in Canada, and there is no reason why gold 
may not be found in Maine. The talcose slates 
of Franklin County so nearly resemble those of 
the gold mines in Georgia, that it is impossible 
to detect their difference. 

For certain reasons, which our extreme modes- 
ty forbids us to mention, we have never yet worn 
a particle of jewelry, but just as soon as we can 
receive some genuine Maine gold, we shall have a 
breast pin made of it, and insert in it a precious 
stone from our own State and wear it the rest of 


our days.—Eps. 
—_—-————-_ +o@en 


A Use for Useless Things. 


It is often the case that worn out articles lie 
about the premises for years without being of any 
use whatever, but which one dislikes to destroy. 


est occupation of life, but one which gives most? We occasionally see a good deal of ingenuity dis- 


of contentment and happiness, and brings with 
ita truer and more satisfactory compensation 
than any other pursuit whatever. We recently 
epent a few days in the towns above mentioned, 
and every house we passed in our rambles by 
high-ways and by-ways, seemed a picture of 
happiness and contentment—whether it was the 
mansion of some wealthy land owner, or the hum- 
bler cottage of him who tilled but a few acres. 
Trouble comes, it is true, in its varied forms, as 
where on earth does it not? but with its toils and 
enjoyments, its pleasant scenes and its sad ones, 
the farmer’s life seems to be that of all others 
which a man could wish to lead, as containing 
more of real enjoyment and independence, and 
less of anxiety and disappointment. 

The crop prospects in the towns thrsugh which 
we passed, are most encouraging. Grass which 
the farmers had commenced cutting—our trip 
was made June 20th to 24th—was looking finely 
and the yield will, undoubtedly, be mr +h heavier 
than last year. Many fields on the réute of our 
ride were badly infested with waite weed, or ex- 
eye daisy, some of them being completely white 
with it, and looking at a distance like a covering 
of snow. Farmers say it makes a good hay if cut 
early, but in a few years it crowds out and takes 
the place of all other grasses, and can but be re- 
garded as a pest and intruder by all good culti- 
vatore, who should fight it out, and be careful to 
avoid its introduction into fields now free from it. 
Mowing machines and improved horse rakes are 
in very general use in the towns above mention- 
ed. Indeed, the use of mowers by all farmers 
who cut from twenty to thirty tons of hay—if 
not by those who cut no more than fifteen tons— 
is only a question of time. They must come in- 
to universal use. 

Grain of all kinds is looking much better than 
last year, and the extent sown is fully equal to 
the average of former years. In the town of Al- 
bion, considerable wheat is sown, and it is this 
spring, looking remarkably well. Most farmers 
make a practice of sowing some (from one to 
three acres) every year, and there are many in 
town who raise enough for their own consump- 
tion. It is sown early and yields from 12 to 18 
bushels per acre. Potatoes, corn, and all garden 
Crops are growing rapidly. In mosst all garden 


played in converting these to some valuable pur- 
pose. 

Around gristmills may frequently be seen the 
worn out stones which have been there for years. 
We saw a man take one of these and place it 
where he wanted to set a cedar post in a bad spot. 
He set the post in the centre of the stone, and it 
forms a permanent foundation, and renders the 
post less likely to be moved by frost. Split in 
twain they make good door steps. 

Steel hoops which are always under foot, may 
be used for tying up grape vines; some have 
recommended their use for trailing vines, but no- 
body would like the looks of them there. 

A wooden chair, minus its legs, nailed on to a 
block of wood, makes a capital milking stool. It 
can be turned down without being wet or soiled. 
Old barrel hoops, which often get more kicks 
than blessings, make a good trellis for tomatoes 
by nailing two of them toa stake a foot apart, 
on each side of the plant. 

Paint-kegs are excellent fur keeping sof soap 
in small quantities. 

A good sized barn door truck screwed on to the 
end of a heavy gate, will save a good deal of lift- 
ing and render it capable of being opened and 
shut by any child. We have seen a wooden truck 
answer a good purpose. 

Thus every farmer who reads this article can 
add to it#value by suggesting some use for some 
other useless thing. 


————-—-~+e@ee-_-—___ -— 
Union Mower and Whitcomb Horse 
Hay Rake. 


For the benefit of farmers, we clip the follow- 
ing notice from the Nashua (N. H.) Gazette: 
‘*No farmer should be without labor saving ma- 
chinery at the gg time—the question is which 
is the best? For Horse Hay Rakes all admit that 
the Whitcomb Rake is the best,while among Mow- 
ing Machines the Union Mower takes the lead. Li- 
ram Simpson, of Manchester, states, ‘I have used 
the Union Mower for the haying season of 1864, 
on My City Farm, with od entirely, and cut 
eight acres a day. I have had good opportunit 
to witness the mi tion of various kinds 0 4 
ing Machines and consider the Union to be much 
the lightest draught and best working Machine.’ 
A Union Mower has just been purchased for the 
City Farm, Concord, and Ex-Mayor Morrill, of 
this city, has ordered one for use upon his farm, 
together with a Whitcomb Rake.” 





of Mow-. 


Covering for Out-Buildings. 


The present mode of covering outbuildings with 
boards and shingles, is not at all a satisfactory 
one. Frequently, use is made of sapling pine, 
fir. and spruce shingles which do not last but a 
few years before they come to repairs. It does 
not compare with the permanent character of 
other labors on the farm. During the early set- 
tlements of our towns, use was made of shingles 
four feet long and nailed upon the ribs without 
boarding. This is probably the most durable 
wooden roof yet discovered. Barns have stood 
sixty years without any otber covering. We 
learn that the method has been revived in many 
places. Formerly, the long shingles were rived 
out of old growth white pine, but now they are 
sawed with the circular saw like ordinary shin- 
gles. For out buildings, such as granaries, hop- 
houses and carriage houses, where free ventila- 
tion is necessary, this method may prove a bene- 
fit, while the cost is made less. We are intecnd- 
ing to cover a building in this way, and we esti- 
mate the cost as follows: Building 36 by 44 
feet. 

Cost of 1600 shingles at $8.00 per M, 


Cost of nails, 20 pounds, 
Laying shingles, 


$12 80 
2.00 
8.00 





Total $22.80 
The expense is decidedly in favor of this over 
the ordinary method of boarding and shingling. 
The peculiar advantages of this method of shing- 
ling is, that they readily dry after a rain, and 
consequently do not rot. The disadvantage is 
that the roof is not so warm for stock as in the 
usual method. We recommend a trial of this 
method where circumstances will admit of it as 
combining a greater degree of economy and du- 
rability than any other. 








Notes from our Copy Drawer. 





‘“‘Toe Hotwes Lisrary.’’ We have received 
the following note from an old subscriber in 
lllinois : 


Messrs. Eprrors :—Enclosed please find one 
dollar for the ‘Holmes Library Fund,’’ for which 
apply, and oblige an old reader and a twelve 
years’ subscriber to his valuable paper. I say 
his because he had been so long identified with 
the paper that it will become an almost imperish- 
able monument of itself to that unselfish, noble- 
hearted man, Ezexiet Homes. 
Yours very respectfully, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
E. H. Davis, Esq., Portland, sends one dollar, 
the receipt of which is acknowledged. 
Cement Pirg ror Carrying Water.—Mr. Il. 
R. Swain, of East Rumford, writes us that he has 
laid 600 feet of cement aqeduct, and it has given 
good satisfaction. It does not require to be more 
than two thirds as deep as lead pipe in order to 
be secure from frost, and is 30 per cent. cheaper. 
The water which passes through it is as pure as 
if taken immediately from the fountain. It is 
durable, and if out of order can be readily 
repaired. 
fa A lady informs us that she saves her cher- 
ries from the birds by making some cats out of 
old rags. ‘Be sure,”’ she says, ‘‘to make the 
eyes out of large yellow beads or bright brass 
buttons, and the birds will not come near when 
one of these cats is perched in the tree.’’ - 


ta” Farmers in Andover, Oxford Co., have 
contracted to furnish pototoes the ensuing fall for 
20 cents per bushel, for the manufacture of starch. 


Communications. 


Rh. G. Srevens. 

















For the Maine } Farmer. 


A Word on the Use of Manure. 


Messrs. Epirors :—In the last number of your 
paper, I noticed an article the heading of which 
was, ‘Thoughts as They Occur,’’ in which the 
writer attempted or pretended to argue ‘‘pro and 
con’’ the gene benefit to be derived from plow- 
ing in, and harrowing in manure. But it rather 
seems to me, that instead of showing both sides 
of the question, as he at first proposed, he has 
taken the affirmative for plowing, and the neg- 
ative for harrowing, oak though his opinion or 
belief may be well grounded, I shail beg leave to 
differ from him, and will attempt to show my 
reasons for so doing, from his own argument. 
After following out the train of his thoughts for 
a while he says, ‘‘That it is quite natural that 
there would be a good crop of grain, likewise of 
grass.’’ And why is it quite natural? From the 
very fact, that the roots of the grain and grass, 
readily find the manure when it is harrowed in 
but three or four inches, from which to draw sus- 
tenance, while on the other hand, if it be plowed 
in some eight or ten inches it not being ‘‘natural”’ 
for the roots to ran down 80 deep, the desired re- 
sult is not accomplished. 

No person would think of raising crops of 
corn without plowing the manure so that the 
roots of the corn could get at it and feed upon it. 
Just so with grain and grass, the manure is put 
in to feed and sustain them, and of course needs 
to be placed so that the roots may feed upon it, 
else there is no benefit to be derived from manur- 
ing. I do not atttempt to deny but that some of 
the goodness may — in the air, but nothing 
in comparison to that lost in burying it up in the 
ground. A. L. Drake. 

Appleton, June 20th, 1865. 





- For the Maine Farmer. 
A Word to Manufacturers of Hoes, 
Forks, and Rakes. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—Please give me a small space 
in your paper as | wish to say a few words to 
those mechanics who put handles to hoes, forks, 
rakes, long handled shovels, spades, plow 
beams &c. Be careful that the handle is put 
on with the grain of the wood up and down. 
My experience is that those article with the han- 
die putin with the grain as I have named, will 
bear twice the strain, as one with the grain flat- 
way of the handles. It is very rare that much 
strain comes on those handles side ways. On the 
hoe we are constantly bearing down, on the rake 
up or down, on the pitch fork generally lifting up. 
It requires but little attention at the time of put- 
ting in the handle to place it right. I think if 
that attention was given, it would be a great ad- 
vantage to the farming public. L. Emerson. 
Madison, June, 1865. 


For the Maine Farmer. 


Lobster Salad without Lettuce. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—Dress the lobster as usual for 
the table, taking care to put the green meat into 
a separate dish. ‘Take the claws and sweet meat 
found in the cells, enclosing the green meat, and 
the long part of the body through which pass 
the small intestines, chop all this fine, mix with 
it two hard chopped eggs and the green meat, 
into which has been previously washed, a soft 
custard made thus: One teaspoonful sugar, two 
teaspsoonful mustard, one half teaspoonful pep- 
per, one cup of vinegar put on the stove with a 
piece of butter the size of an egg, and thickened 
with one rawegg. The vinegar must jast come 
to a boil, as all this mixture is stirred in, part of 
the soft custard is mixed with the chopped, the 
remainder turned over it, after moulding it in the 
platter. The legs are laid fancifully around the 
— of the dish, as it gives the whole a fine 
nish. , ** * 








Agricultural Miscellany, 


A New Method of Curing Hay. 


[The following article from the Boston Cultiva- 
tor will be read with interest by all farmers at 
the present juncture. Eps.| 


‘*A few days ago we had the pleasure of mak- 
ing the personal acquaintance of Gen. Thompson, 
the discoverer of the new system of curing hay 
without much drying, and find him, as before 
stated by our cotemporary, not only a man who 
does his own thinking, but who performs his own 
labor, so far as to know accurately of whit he 
speaks. Ie tells us that he has followed the sys- 
tem, before given to our readers, for fifteen years, 
and with perfect success, never having lost a 
pound of hay, by spoiling in this length of time. 

To farther illustrate the advantage of his sys 
tem, in securing a far greater amount of nutri- 
tious properties in hay, fhe says that he has a pair 
of carriage horses that have eaten nothing but bay 
80 cured, not a spoonful of grain having been fed 
them for two years, and they are in as good con- 
dition as though fed with grain. 

As another evidence of the increased nutritious 
quality of hay so cured he stated an instance in 
which a neighbor got out of hay, and could not at 
that time conveniently procure it elsewhere, and 
was supplied from the General’s barn. The dairy 
woman soon began to enquire as to what had been 
done to the cows that caused them to produce so 
much more milk than usual, and was put off by 
her helpmeet by remarking that it was only her 
notion, or misconception, but ina day or two 
more, not only the quantity increased but the 
quality had improved to such a degree that she 
prevailed on her husband to accompany her to 
the milk-room to see for himself, when the mys- 
tery was explained to the great admiration of 
both, he having become fully convinced of what 
on = before considered almost unworthy of be- 
ief. 

Gen. Thompson has, for some five years past, 
cured small quanties of hay in casks without 
any drying, cut when the dew was entirely off, 
and close packed in clean casks, replacing the 
heads again, making them nearly it not quite 
air tight, and allowing them to stand in the barn 
until the next spring. He has lately opened one 
and has favored us with a sample, and when the 
box containing it was opened, there gushed out 
such 2 sweetness of aroma as man was — 
never before delighted with, and it could not be 
believed, in the absence of the evidence, that so 
highly impregnated a fecd could be the aroma 
from which could have in such strength come 
from the contents of so smalla box. It may be 
opserved that the scent of the sample was some- 
what sickening, like that of fresh May flowers 
when confined in a close room, but when laid be- 
fore our animals, which had just filled themselves 
with fresh, green grass, it was eaten with avidity. 

We were abuut to write and make the enquiry 
if the sample was not taken from a cask that had 
before contained some highly perfumed substance, 
but before we found time to doso, Mr. T. bap- 
pening in town, kindly called and assured us that 
the cask in which the hay was cured was perfect- 
ly clean, and that the aroma came exclusively 
from the hay so cured. 

Mr. Thompson in addition to his usual experi- 
ments the eoming hay eeason, proposes to take a 
hay press into the field aud put several bales from 
his best grass, cut after the dew is entirely off, 
but without any drying, for the purpose of fur- 
ther testing the process on a large scale, which 
has proved so satisfactory with the tight casks.”’ 











How to Raise Turkeys and Ducks, 

The house for your turkeys need not differ es- 
sentially from your hen house. The roost should 
be stouter and farther apart, and the turkey likes 
a lofty perch. Their nests should be larger and 
if you confine them in the morning until they 
lay, they should have plenty of grain and clean 
water to keep them quiet. But this confinement 
to the house is not desirable where there is a 
poultry yard. We always provided a few shocks 
of fodder of some little brush heaps, and let 
them indulge their taste for stealing their nests. 
The first laying of eggs we sometimes set under 
hens and raise as chickens. The second laying 
never exceeds ten eggs, and these we let the layer 
brood on herself, of course giving her the full 
compliment of two dozen if we can. However 
we do not particularly recommend this plan, for 
common hens are hardly careful enough to raise 
turkeys, and the chicks brought out later by the 
old turkey never attain full size. 

Young turkeys must be protected from the 
damp and kept within the enclosure for several 
weeks. After that they prosper well with the 
freest range. To improve the breed of your tur- 
keys, procure every year a choice male from a 
stock different from your own, and for every male 
keep a dozen of the finest, largest and gentlest of 
your hens. The black are usually the hardiest 
of Turkeys, and the white and light colored va- 
rieties the gentlest. A turkey hen may be kept 
about seven years in your yard profitably. 

Ducxs—Are domesticated, at layers, and 
esteemed for the table. It is t to partition 
them off a little place to themselves, for while 
they disturb no other fowl, they are subject to 
much annoyance themselves, if housed with differ- 
ent species. They may, in laying season, be furn- 
ished with food and water in their house, or kept 
in the poultry yard until the middle of the fore- 
noon. They usually lay every day by that hour, 
and most varieties care very little where they 
deposit their eggs—the Muscovy being an excep- 
tion to the rule. Ducks are usually hatched 
under the common hen ; trim off their tails when 
taken out of the nest, and treat just as chickens, 
except to give them free access to water, to which 
element they will instinctively take, despite the 
distressing remonstrances of their anxious foster 
mother. 





Bee Keeping. 


On the first day of this month the bees were at 
work upon the willows. The few kept in this vi- 
‘cinity wintered very well, although the manner in 
which they are treated is not a pleasing comment 
upon the intelligence and thrift of New England. 
The time spent in writing and the space occupied 
by the publication of articles upon the subject 
have _ oe been time and space thrown 
away. Bee-keeping has failed to keep pace with 
other agricultural pursuits, and is to-day in bad 
repute among New England agriculturists gener- 
ally. 

In answer to the question, why it is so, I will 
state a fact that came under my observation a few 
days ago. A man died, who, while living was 
the owner of becs. After his death, the relatives 
of the deceased draped the hives with black crape ; 
a custom that tradition said must be complied 
with, or the bees would soon die. 

The above practice is only one of the many 
superstitions that influence some beekeepers. 
Failing from such ignorance, they have bcen led 
to believe that but few bees can be kept, and if 
by chance, a dozen swarms are found in one neigh- 
borhood, the ‘‘old experienced beekeepers’’ wisely 
shake their heads and prophesy a speedy ruin to 
the business, and a total loss of all property in- 
vested. Is the business of sufficient importance 
for intelligent men to interest themselves in it? 
Is a thorough knowledge of beekeeping worthy of 
being taught in agricultural colleges? Other 
countries think it is. Are they mistaken? or are 
we behind the times ? 

Honey is a wholesome luxury, beeswax is an 
article perhaps without a substitute in many me- 
chanical operations, and the high prices both com- 
mand in market are arguments in favor of the 
business. For every pound of honey imported a 
portion of the little specie we have in the nation 
must be paid out, while a better quality could be 
obtained from our own hills and valleys if bee- 
keeping was properly encouraged.—Cor. of New 








England Farmer, 


Practice and Science---Wherein they 
Differ. 


The practical man and the philosopher both 
desire to get at the truth, but for different ends. 
The practical man is he whose business it is to 
make or do something. He is always acting, 
and can spare little time for thinking, except for 
some object close at hand; on most points he has 
made up his mind, and cannot go over the whole 
ground again, or if he does he must come to a 
decision quickly, act upon it at once, and wait 
the result perhaps fora year. The consequence 
of this is that his powers of observation are very 
much sharpened in a certain way, but he is oblig- 
ed to look at facts in the rough, and generally 
without much classification or arrangement, for 
which, in fact, his previous education has rarely 
fitted him. 

The man of science, on the other hand, aims 
at knowing rather that at doing ; his great con- 
cern with results is to find out their causes; he 
tries not to produce effects, but to account for 
them. This he does first by accumulating and 
arranging in his head the knowledge of other 
men of various ages and lands ; secondly, by tak- 
ing up some one point on which little is known 
and working it gradually out. It is especially 
his duty to be content to bide his time, to observe 
individual facts very minutely one at a time and 
under special conditions, to fullow each principle 
out to its consequences, and to be very cautious 
in drawing practical conclusions. 

It follows that owing to the fact that the farm- 
er and philosopher travel by different roads they 
do not always give the same account of the coun- 
try they pass through. 

Tee farmer, being engaged in a struggle with 
varying seasons, has a lively sense of the obsta- 
cles to be overcome, and is an acute observer of 
common elements of success or failure to a degree 
which often surprises learned professors. The 
philosopher looks at facts under assumed and 
arvifizial conditi»ns, quite rightly for his proper 
work, but he sometimes forgets this in applying 
his knowledge to practical life. Le has a ten- 
dency to over-estimate possibilities, to calculate 
expense at a minimum, produce at a maximum : 
the man of the field calculates by averages, with 
a wide margin for seasons and bad luck. 

But though there be this great difference in 
their way of dealing with facts, the very differ- 
ence of their employments shows that they may 
assist each other, because each has opportunities 
which the other has not; and, in fact, the lead- 
ing men in each department have of late years 
acquired a thorough respect for the judgement of 
those in the other; when exercised on points fall- 
ing within their own province. I think farmers 
are now generally disposed to look for help from 
science ; but they are perhaps not yet fully aware 
of the amount of laborious, patient toil involved 
in one honest investigation upon a theoretical 
point. When [ tell you that many analyses take 
two or three weeeks’ work of men of first rate 
ability, and that a conscientious chemist will be- 
gin his work all over again if he spills a single 
drop containing far less than the 1000th part of 
a grain of the substance under examination, you 
may form some idea of the amount of work lock- 
ed up in some thousands of analyses made by men 
of European reputation during the last half cen- 
tury. Yet on how few subjects in practical agri- 
culture do they yet venture to speak positively!— 
Journal of Bath and West of England Society of 
Agriculture. 





Evaporation from Forests. 


The woodlands of a country perform an im- 

rtant office, not only in collecting and retain- 
ing the moisture of the soil by overshadowing the 
land and staying the exhausting process of evap- 
oration, but they, at the same time, spread out 
from their leaves a boundless evaporating sur- 
face to supply the atmosphere with requisite 
moisture, drawn by the roots from hidden springs 
within the earth, without exhausting the surface 
of the soil. 

The extent of surface which is opened out by 
the leaves of a forest for evaporation outruns all 
calculation ; and the aggregate amount of water, 
that, by this process, is drawn off into the skies, 
is equally vast, immeasurable, inconceivable. 
The Washington Elm at Cambridge, a tree of no 
extraordinary size, was, some years ago, estimat- 
ed to produce a crop of seven millions of leaves, 
exposing a surface of two hundred thousand 
square feet, or about five acres of foliage. 

By an experiment conducted with great care 
in Vermont, an acre of forest trees was found to 
throw off, on the 12th of June, eight hundred 
and seventy-five gallons in twelve hours. By an- 
other independent process, an acre of wheat, in 
luxuriant growth, has been estimated to give off 
two thousand five hundred gallons of water in 
twenty-four hours. A distinguished naturalist, 
who has bestowed much attention on this sub- 
ject, has expressed the opinion, that the amount 
of evaporation from a given surface of woodland 
is as great or greater than from lake or sea of the 
same extent. But the evaporation in twenty- 
four hours from a tropical sea is, according to 
one writer, equivalent toa sheet of water, half 
an inch in thickness over the evaporating surface. 

‘*All the rivers ran into the sea, yet the sea is 
not full ;”’ because all their waters are taken up 
in evaporation. ‘Unto the place whence the 
rivers came, they return again.’’ The sea is but 
a vast yr neo | basin, a part of a stupendous 
system of hydraulics, by means of which all the 
rivers of the earth are made to discharge their 
contents, through the seas into the skies. How 
beneficent the providence of God in establishing 
this stupendous laboratory of nature, for the 
health and happiness of all the living. The riv- 
ers drain from the land, in decaying animal and 
vagetable matter and noxious miasmata, many 
ingredients of disease, and flow on to the ocean, 
turbid, foul, and feculent ; charged with pesti- 
lence and death. But by this wondrous 
of distillation they return, through the skies, 
pure, fresh, and sweet; shedding down anew 
streams of life, and health, and joy, over all the 
earth. 

But be it remembered the while, that we are 
not indebted to the ocean alone for these streams 
of life and health. This vast laboratory is like 
the ceaseless action over all the wide world, on 
the dry land as well as upon the sea. The dis- 
tillations from the forests especially, in porpor- 
tion to their extent, send up a freer, fuller flow 
of waters into the heavens to refresh and water 
the earth.—L. Coleman, D. D. 





Cultivating Corn. 


The old fashioned mode with industrious and 
thrifty farmers, was formerly to hoe three times, 
the hoeing being regarded as the most important 
part of the cultivating process,—stirring with 
horse-cultivator being then in little repute. The 
relative importance of each has now become re- 
versed. Hoeing by hand extends only a few 
inches from the plants, and is of emall moment 
when compared to keeping all the intermediate 
space clean and mellow. Farmers who keep their 
land clear from the seeds of weeds, find it scarce- 
ly neccessary to hand-hoe it at all; but obtain 
the most satisfactory results by keeping the sur- 
face stirred throughout the season by horse labor. 
If corn is planted in hills three feet apart, the 
roots need enter but a foot and a half each 
way to meet each other. Each square has a sur- 
face of nine superficial feet. If the hoeing loosens 
or cleans one square foot of soil about each hill, 
then it performs only one-ninth as much good as 
the horse cultivating—and only one thirty-sixth 
if the hoed portion is only six inches square. 

One of the best farmers with whom we are ac- 
quainted cultivates his corn once a week, from 
the time it first makes its appearance till it has 
become too large for the horse to pass—the soil 
being rather strong and heavy, the crust is kept 
constantly broken, and the crop is usually about 
700 bushels per acre. This treatment also pre- 
vents the too common evil of a profusion of weeds 
among the plants, toward the latter part of the 


Draining---Air for Roots of Plants. 


An experienced drainer asked permission of a 
neighbor to allow him to cut a drain through a 
piece of bottom land, through which only he had 
an outlet for his surplus water. The neighbor 
refused on the ground that if the water were 
taken away from his meadow land it would burn 
up in the heat of summer. It ended in the 
other buying the land and draining, and the re- 
sult of bis first year’s cropping paid for land and 
draining. 

This idea as to land euffering in the way sug- 
gested, is not, perhaps, an uncommon one, and it 
is well to have it understood how draining really 
works in this respect. and that well drained 
grounds are really better supplied with available 
moisture in the dryest weather than those which 
are undrained. 

Soils have in various degrees the power of re- 
taining water. Sandshave the least power in 
this respect. A compact loam holds twice as 
much as sand ; a stiff clay, thr.e times as much. 
If a soil is supplied with water beyond its power 
of retention, as in long continued rains, the 
excess flows off, if no obstruction exists. It is 
left saturated to the extent of its capacity. When 
this excess has passed away, it is in its proper, 
sound condition, not wet, solid under foot, and 
- liable to be poached by the treading of cat- 
tle. 

During the time that the soil is full of water, 
as after a long rain, the air is pressed out, and 
then, as fast as the excess of water flows out, 
fresh air flows in, and fills its place. All the in- 
tervening spaces between the particles of carth 
give circulation to fresh air. And this makes 
the difference between drained and undrained 
land. If undrained the excess of water remains 
and becomes stagnant, and poisonous to many 
plants; if drained, sweet, fresh air, as necessary 
to cultivated plants as to men, takes its place. 
But this air always contains more or less watery 
vapor, averaging, perhaps one per cent., but 
expable of holding more, the more it is heated, 
so that it is more charged with vapor in the hot- 
test drouth than in cooler weather. When it is 
suddenly cooled it gives up a portion of its water 
to any object it comes in contact with. This we 
see illustrated very familiarly on the outside of a 
glass or pitcher of cold water in hot weather. 
The heated air from outside comes in, charged 
with vapor, and striking the cold surface, is sud- 
denly cooled, and deposits a portion of its water 
which accumulates there in great drops of sweat. 
The same process takes place in the soil if the air 
be allowed to pass freely into it. The hotter it 
is the wore moisture it contains ; when this va- 
por comes into contact with the evo) soil below 
the surface, it is condensed and deposited there. 
Lhat this deposit is sufficient to make a very ma- 
terial difference in the quantity, is attested by 
all who see the results of their labors in drained 
and well plowed land during our summer drouths. 
Their capacity for resisting the influence of dry 
weatber is proportioned to the freedom with 
which the air is allowed access to the subsoil.— 
Baltimore Sun. 








Coloring Cheese. 


One of the means employed to give cheese a 
rich cream color, is to expose the curd, befure and 
after salting, to the air, instead of hurrying it in- 
to the hoop and press, as is usual with the majori- 
ty of dairymen. Every cheese maker must have 
observed the fine golden color, acquired by parti- 
cles of curd that have accidentally remained out 
of the hoop, and exposed during the day to the 
atmosphere. This is the precise color desired by 
the dealers, and in warm weather an exposure 
long enough for the desired color is practicable, 
and the appearance of the curd can be materially 
changed for the better, by letting it remain in the 
vat or tub until it has acquired the proper tem- 
perature for the press. It is always preferable to 
cool the curd in this way, instead of using water 
or cold whey on the curd, as is sometime done for 
this purpose, as these last have a tendency to im- 
poverish the cheese by washing out a portion of 
its richness, besides injuring somewhat its flavor. 
Fine flavor, quality, and the proper texture in 
cheese, are important requisites to ready sales and 
good prices, but all these may be present, and the 
cheese sell low in market, from its bad appearance. 
The eye must be suited, as well as the taste, and 
it is dificult to make the consumer believe that 
pale, white cheese is as rich as that which has a 
fine cream color. 

Again, many dairymen are troubled, more or 
less, in preserving asmooth, clastic rind—the rind 
checks, and deep cracks are found here and there 
in the cheese. This results often and for the most 
part, from the air being allowed to blow on the 
young cheese ; cheese, when it comes from the 
press, for several days after, or until the rind has 
a firm consistency, should be kept where the air 
may not blow directly upon it, and washing the 
cheese twice a week with hot sweet whey will add 
much to its outward appearance. Annotto is 
generally used during the spring and fall for col- 
oring milk for cheese-making, buat as much of it 
is adulterated with poisonous materials, its use 
should be avoided in summer, when the desired 
color can be obtained as described above.—X. .A 
Witiarp. 





Don’t Run the Cows. 


Now, boys, we havea word to say to you. 
When we were of your age we always had to 
drive the cows to pasture, and go bring them too. 
Sometimes we got a little late, or we were anxious 
to get off to play, or a cow found a bit of sweet 
grass, better than she had found all day in the 

ture, and would stop to take a bite and fall 
bind the rest. ‘That was provoking, and we 
were apt to give her a pretty severe lesson. In 
fact, we were guilty of ay up on —_ oc- 
casions. It was all wrong but we little knew 
how much injury we were inflicting on ourselves, 
as well as on the cows. 

Now it is perfectly well known that overdriving 
causes the milk to be heated and feverish, espe- 
cially in hot weather, and this milk is nota 
healthful article of food either as milk or when 
made into butter or cheese. Cows that are abused, 
kicked or roughly treated, cannot give good milk, 
and no process of manufactare can make it into 
so good an article of diet as milk that is not in- 
jured by such treatmeut. 

Never let the dogs chase the cows. A worri- 
ment of this kind not only lessons the quantity, 
but injures the quality of milk, and it should be 
carefully avoided. Dogs are generally a curse 
among a herd of cattle, and particularly 80 amon 
milch cows, unless they are trained tu drive an 
tend them, as few of our dogs are.—P/lowman. 





Selecting Cows, 


First, | get a broadside view of the animal, at 
a distance of about two rods, as I have noticed 
fur years that there was a great similarity in the 
general proportions of all first class milkers ; be- 
ing very small in girth just back of their forward 
legs as compared with the girth just forward of 
their hips. I have never known a first rate 
milker, of any breed, not thus proportioned ; so 
that if this form is wanting in an animal | have 
recommended to me, I do not care to look at her 
more, unless I want a breeder for some other pur- 
pose than the dairy. For breeding oxen { should 
want a cow of reverse proportions, i.e., larger 
girth forward. : 

I next feel the size of the ‘‘milk veins,’’ and 
trace them to their entrance into the chest, which, 
in superior cows, are large, admitting the ball of 
the largest finger ; if divided, or sub-divided, as 
is sometimes the case, I judge of the size of each 
orifice, as I care less for the size of the vein it- 
self, than the orifice. Next, I examine by sight 
and touch, the udder or bag, which must be ca- 
pacious, in order to hold mach milk, with teats 
wide apart and free from large seed warts or sores 
of any kind ; I then inquire how she goes 
dry before calving, as I don’t want a fanily cow 
to give milk less than 46 weeks out of every 52 ; 
also as to the quality of the milk; and to close, 








seascn.—Couniry Gentleman. 


I milk her with my own hands. 


Disease of Onions, 


The onion crop is eometimes severely injured 
by a disease resembling mildew. Toe tops of the 
leaves die and the whole plant is more or less cov- 
ered by patches of this white blast. From 
the effects of it the onions almost cease their 
growth and the crop finally obtained is small in 
size. Tois disease in some sections is known 
by the name of ‘“‘rust ’* It is more frequent in 
extraordinary wet seasons, and is more common 
on old beds than new. The best remedy yet 
known for old beds is to ran the plough a little 
deeper, and thus mix in a little new soil. 

The onion magget is hatched from the eggs of 
a fly which are deposited in the plant very near 
the surface of the ground. Its presence may be 
detected in the crop when very young by the sud- 
den turning yellow and falling over of the plant, 
when if the attempt is made to pull it, it will us- 
ually break off near the surface, and on squeezing 
several very small maggots will present themselves. 
Some writers state that the fly deposits its eggs 
only at an early period in the growth of the plant. 
[t is true that some seasons the injury is most 
marked previous to the bottoming of the onion, 
but I have seen beds injured at — ae of 
their growth, and in one season about half of the 
crop was destroyed by the maggot at the close of 
the season after the onions had been pulled. Va- 
rious remedies have been proposed, but of these 
it may be said that they are not practical on a 
large scale. 

The idea on which most of these is based is that 
of producing a scent so disagreable as to drive 
away the fly; but the old experimenters recall 
the capacity of the canker-worm moth, and the 
equash beetle to ignore the most repulsive ob- 
structions of this kind when stimulated by their 
instinct to deposit their eggs. Pino sawdust, 
either clear, soaked in the urine of cattle, or in 
the ammoniacal liquor from gas works, scatter- 
ed over the bed just before the appearance of 
the plant, at the rate of a bushel to ten square 
rods ; guano sprinkled along the rows and the 
plants twice during the season, unleached ashes 
used in the same manner; these have given sat- 
isfactory results to some growers. Svalding wa- 
ter poured from a common watering pot through 
a hole the size of a pipe-stem, along the drills 
near the roots of the plants, and repeated three 
ot four times during a season is said to be effica- 
cious. It is obvious that the practical value of 
such a remedy must be confined to a very small 
area of land.—J. H. Gregory. 








How to Make a Hérbarium, 


I presume the inquirer knows how to press the 
flowers, which must be done well, in order to 
have @ good herbarium. The specimens should 
be fastened to sheets of paper, by slips of gummed 
paper, or by glue applied to the specimens them- 
selves. Kuch sheet should be appropriated to one 
species only. This should consist of the flower, 
stem, leaves and roots if they are fibrous and can 
be pressed. The generic and specific name of the 
plant should be added to the lower right hand 
corner, either written on the sheet, or on a tick- 
et, and pasted down at the corner; the time of 
collection, the locality, color of the flower, and 
any other information the specimens themselves 
do 7 affurd, should be recorded on the sheet or 
ticket. 

The sheets of a herbarium should all be exactly 
of the same dimensions. Sixteen and a half 
inches by ten and a half is about the right size. 
The sheets containing the species of each genus 
should be placed in genus covers, made of a full 
sheet of thick, colored paper, (such as strong 
manilla hemp pre and the name of the genus 
written an one of the lower corners. Theso aro 
collected into orders and covered witha larger 
sheet, with the name of the order, and a cata- 
logue of the genera written on the outside, and 
the whole kept in a cabinet or bound in large 
folio volumes. 

To protect the plants from inscote, pieces of 
camphor gum should be placed among them. If 
the whole is done nicely the person will be am- 
ply repaid fir his trouble ; for a well arranged 
herbarium is quite an acquisition to a library or 
a cabinet.—Cor. Rural New Yorker. 








Time of Harvesting Grain. 


Rye and wheat, with some of the other crops, 
are a week or two earlier than usual, and will 
be harvested earlier. . The crop — secured 
at’the proper time, that it may give the greatest 
quautiy oo best quality of food for man or for 
seed. Various opinions in relation to ri in 
which it should be cut to afford the best and 
most flour are held by cultivators ; some advo- 
cating cuttirg while in milk, some when in dough, 
others not till ripe. In regard to that for seed, 
it should be thoroughly ripe; but as regards 
flouring, the experiments not having been on an 
extended scale, there isa diversity of opinion. 
Where experiments have been instituted to ascer- 
tain the best time fur cutting to yield the t- 
est quantity of grain, make the test and best 
quality of flour, and best straw, is when the grain 
is out of milk and yet is soft. An English ex- 
periment, conducted in reference to the 3 afore- 
said stages, gave respectively 75, 80, and 72 Ibs. 
flour, 7, 5, and 11 Ibs. short, 16, 13, and 15, Ibs. 
bran ; thus showing that the dough state yields 
the greatest quantity of flour and least shorts and 
bran ; this difference amounted to 1-16 or more 
and makes a great saving in the amount raieed in 
the country. R.I., which raised the least quan- 
tity in 1864, would add an amount equal to 2419, 
bu. Ill., would add 2,138,828 bu., while what 
was raised in the loyal States and Territories 
would amount to an increase of 11,285,549 bush- 
els. The quantity of flour is not only greater, 
but for food is much superior to.that cut in either 
of the other stages.— Boston Cultivator. 





Remedy for the Apple Worm. 


In treating of the remedies for the apple worm, 

Dr. Trimble in his new work on ‘‘Insect Enemies 
of Fruit Trees,’ recommends the consumption by 

domestic animais of all the fallen fruit as soon as 
it drops ; the thinning out of the affected speci- 
mens on the tree, and the use of the coils of hay 
rope placed around the tree. This remedy is of 
too recent introduction for its full efficacy to be 
yet established ; but the large number of insects 
caught on the bark under these coils in several 
experiments which are mentioned, (in one case it 
is asserted not less than ninety on a single tree,) 

afforded reason to hope for success. It may be 
well here to add, for the information of thogg not 
familiar with this remedy, that it consists merely 
in passing a common hay rope about three times 
around the trunk of the apple tree, in close con- 
tact with the bark—commencing the operation as 
soon as the apple worms are observed at work in 
the young fruit, or a fortnight before midsummer. 
The escaping larva hide under these hay bands 
and form their coecoons—where in a few wecks 
they are easily crushed and destroyed. 





Italian Bees. 


Three years experience with the [Italian bees, 
convinces me that they are hardier, swarm earlier 
and oftener than the common kind, and work 
during days when the common bees do not. 
They fly faster, and are in all respects more act- 
ive than the common kind. I wintered 31 swarms 
ot bees the past winter, which are mostly Italians. 
I have had three young issue before the 26th of 
May : the first swarm came out on the 15th; and 
although the spring in this vicinity has been bad 
for bees, my Ltalians are in remarkably good con- 
dition. Doubtless there will be a prejudice 
against the Italian bee for some time, but it is no 
stretch of imagination to say that they will be in 
time the only kind cultivated by — in 
this country.”"—*J. W. Hasxus, in ‘on Cul- 
tivater. 


Warsr-Proor Guve. Render glue tly 
soft, bat not liquid, in cold water. then dis- 
solve it by a gentle heat in linseed oil. It dries 








almost immediately, and water will not affect it. 
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Terms of the Maine Farmer. 


2.60 in advance, or $3.00 if net paid with- 
. in six months of the date of Subscription. 


EBT These terms will be rigidly adhered to in all cases. 44 

All payments made by subscribers to the Farmer will 
be credited in accordance with our new mailing method. 
Phe printed date upon the paper, in connection with the 
pabsoriber’s name, will show the time to which he has 
paid, and will constitute, in all cases, a valid receipt fo 
moneys remitted by him. 

Ea" A subscriber desiring to change the post office 
direction of his paper must commanicate to us the name 
of the officeto which it has been previously sent, otherwise 
we shall bo unable to comply with his request. 











NOTICES. ; 
M. V. DaRuine is now on a collecting and canvassing 
tour in Penobscot County. 
Mr. Jas. Sronars is now on a collecting and canvass 
ing tour in Sagadahoo County. 














July Fourth, A. D., 1865. 

Never since the Declaration of Independence 
have the citizens of these United States bad 
greater reason to wake the song of jubilee than 
to-day. Righty-nine years ago we became free 
from a foreign nation and rejoiced at the event. 
To-day we have escaped the throes of a volcano 
which threatened to engulf us in one common 
ruin. At the Declaration of Independence, only 
a portion of the people were made free, to-day, 
we rejoice that an iniquitous system has been 
overthrown whereby millions who were ground to 
the carth in hopeless bondage, have been made to 
enjoy the blessings of liberty. The whole nation, 
which for four past Independent days has held its 
treath in fearful suspense, now breathes freely as 
if delivered from a terrible calamity. 

We believe in patriotic holiday celebrations. 
In no better way can the love of country be 
kept alive than by an earnest and hearty ob- 
servance of the nation’s birthday. Pride of 
country once lost and we are slaves to a foreign 
power. Our national manhood would cower be- 
neath the gaze of those who would trample us in 
the dust with contempt. Instead of treating 
with derision the effurts‘of our public orators on 
that day by the epithets of spread eagle, we 
would have them spread their wings to their ut- 
most extent, embracing in their flight the whole 
breadth of a great continent. There is scope 
enough for their boldest eff rte. It is our glori- 
lication day, and as American citizens we have a 
perfect right to boast of our deeds in the most ex- 
travagant manner. 

We believe too, in unfurling our National Flag 
on that day, and shouting the song of freedom 
beneath its fulds. The Stars and Stripes, and the 
Fiag of the Free! What an alliteration of words 
to the patriotic American! To no other flig can 
these words so well apply. Many a brave sol- 
dier has fought and shouted and died, while gaz- 
ing, as it was borne along against those who 
would trail its folds in the dust. Wrap me in 
my country’s flag has been the dying request of 
many & brave man. What emotiors has thesight 
of that flag raised in the heart of the truly loyal 
soldier, when compelled to sit under the flag of 
the traitors of his country, he at last sees the stars 
ard stripes. It is a fit day in which to renew our 
pledges of fidelity to our country. If the name 
ol Liberty was always sweet to the Roman ear, 
eurely it will be not the lees so to every loyal 
American. Living in a land teeming with every 
kind of production in the greatest abundance 
necessary for our prosperity, we have a future 
befure us that can scarcely be reached by our 
grandest conception. 

There is one feature in which to-day will te 
uplike that of any other we have ever witnessed. 
Millions of human beings liberated from bond- 
age will celebrate the day for the first time. 
What emotions must fill their hearts as they 
stout the words of freedom so new to them, but 
which they have so long coveted. 

Never was a bolder act performed with greater 
deliberation, and coolness, and under the direc- 
tion of wiser heads than that act of our fathers 
in signing that glorious instrument whereby we 
were made a free people. Every one, at least, 
once a year, should look at the fac simile of that 
instrument and see the bold hand of Jobn flan- 
cock a8 he writes his name to let the world know 
his decicision. A man without love of country! 
wo should always suspect the character of such a 
man. Lot us then unitedly glorify this day. 
From hill top to hill top may the shout of free- 
dom be heard, till those of other Jands may hear 
the sound, and be led to inquire what means all 
this, when the echo shall go back, ‘‘Columbia! 
Columbia! The land of the free.”’ 





Tue Frac or Our Country! Our Gan. How- 
ard, and the whole country’s Gen. Howard, in a 
speech at Farmington a year ago last fall said: 
**T love that glorious flig!”’ pointing to the stars 
and stripes waving near ; then suddenly pausing 
he said, ‘‘and yet, ’tis but arag!’? Then with 
his whole soul he burst forth, ‘But it is the em- 
blem of purity! It is the emblem of truth! It is 
the emblem of right! It is the emblem of justice! 
Tt is the emblem of all that we do or can love ; of 
ail that the hearts of the American people hold 
dear! It is the emblem of Frezpom! I have 
fought under it? I have fought for it! And liy- 
ing, [ will fight for it until in truth and in deed, 
it shall be the emblem of Freedom to all our coun- 
try, and until it shall wave in triumph over every 
S:ate of this glorious Union !”’ 

llow well he has kept his word, not only the 
present, but future generations shall tell ! 





Tne Cetgpration at Gertyspurc. Adjutant 
General Hodsdon of this State, anda delegation 
of gentlemen from various towns and cities in 
Maine, will be present at the ceremonies of lay- 
ing the corner stone of the monument to com- 
memorate the deeds of the patriotic dead at Get- 
tysburg, on the Fourth of July. The memorials 
from the State to be deposited in the receptacle 
prepared in the stone, are the State flag, record 
on parohment of Maine organizations, together 
with @ list of those who participated in the bat- 
tle, civil government of the State and Adjutant 
‘icneral’s report for 1843, resolves passed by the 
Igislature last winter and winter before in rela- 
tion to the National Cemetery at Gettysburg, to- 
gether with several other articles. 





NatronaL Finances. The receipts from Cus- 
toms for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1865, it 
1¢ b@lieved, will show a falling off as compared 
with 1864 of from eighteen to twenty millions 
during eleven months of the present fiscal year. 
New York, which usually furnishes about five- 
ighths of the revenue from that sourcé, produc- 
ed only about fifty-three millions against seventy 
tour during the corresponding period last year. 
The total revenue from Customs this year, if it 
reaches eighty-three millions, will be more than 
is expected’ It is estimated by the internal rev- 
enuc bureau, that the receipts from that source 
for the fiscal year year ending June 30th next, 
will amount to between two hundred and six and 
two hundred and seven millions of dollars. 





Qurinx tne Coup. The Machias Republican 
relates the following incident of skedaddling from 
the draft, which is too good to be lost. Capt. 
“hristopher Bancroft, of East Machias, was draft- 
ed last fall, and instead of reporting at Belfast, 
reported in the Province of New Brunswick. 
Subsequently, just before the expiration of the 
days of grace, he returned home, but failed to 
report personally, to the Provost Marshal. This 
week he applied at the Custom House, for papers 
as master of the schooner Yantic, and was re- 
fused on the ground that he was not a citizen of 





_the United States. 


ae 


THE MAINE 


The Celebration in Augusta. 

If the weather proves favorable, the celebration 
of the anniversary of our National Independence 
in this city will eclipse any former occasion 
of the kind on the Kennebec river. The proces- 
sion will be formed at 10 o'clock, on Wintksop St., 
and will bea magnificent affair. The military es- 
cort will number about 1000 men, organized as a 
brigade, under command of Brevet Lt. Col. R. 
M. Littler, consisting of three companies of the 
3d Veteran Reserves, Capt. Schayer; four com- 
panies Coast Guards, Capts. Thompson, Hunt, 
Conant and Roberts, with full ranks; detach- 
ment of Ist Maine Cavalry, Capt. J. D. Myrick ; 
5th Maine Battery, Brevet Major G. T. Stevens; 
and a battalion, consisting of members of the 24, 
3d, 4th, 6th and 7th Batteries, the 16th and 19th 
Infantry, and all other returned soldiere, without 
regard to organization, in charge of officers who 
may report to Camp Coburn for duty. 

Following the military escort, the next in order 
of march, will be the Trinity Commandery of 
Knight Templars in their elegant regalia, 
mounted; Governor Cony and staff, attended by 
the several heads of the Executive Departments 
in carriages ; the Orator, Reader of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and the officiating clergy- 
man, also in carriages; the children of the Sab- 
bath Schools of the city decked with flowers, and 
preceded by an elegantly decorated car drawn by 
ten horses, presenting an allegorieal tableau of 
“Our Country—its arts and arms,’’ surrounded 
by the States of the Union, represented by thirty- 
six young ladies in appropriate costume ; the 
Mayor and the officers and members of the City 
Council ; officers of the army and navy ; wounded 
soldiers in carriages ; the engineers of the fire de- 
partment of Augusta, and the fire companies 
with their engines, and a cavalcade of citizens. 
The music will be furnished for the occasion by 
the Post Band, recently organized at Camp Co- 
burn. 

The procession will move through the princi- 
pal streets of the city to the Court House, in 
front of which at 12 o'clock, an oration will be 
delivered by Col. James M. Stone of Kennebunk, 
formerly Lieat. Col. of the 27th regiment Maive 
Volunteers. Other exercises appropriate to the 
occasion will be performed. At 2 o'clock, at the 
Augusta [ouse, a dinner will be provided for 
the invited guests and such gentlemen as may 
choose to purchase tickets. Guv. Cony will pre- 
side at the tables, and much social and intellect- 
ual enjoyment may be expected. At 4 0’clock P. 
M., a grand balloon ascension will be made from 
the State House Grounds by the Messrs. Allen of 
Providence, R. I., a feature of the occasion 
which will be of a novel and interesting charac- 
ter. The celebration will be concluded by a fine 
display of Fireworks in the evening near the 
State House. ‘he usual salutes will be fired and 
the bells rung at sunrise, noon and sunset. We 
trust nothing will occur to prevent the carrying 
out the entire programme fur the day. 

A free collation will be given to the military 
escort including all returned soldiers and the 
city firemen, in Montgomery Place, at 124 
o'clock, P. M. 





Deatn or ApurraL Samuvet F. Duront. The 
death of this celebrated naval officer, took place 
at Philadelphia, after a single hour’s illness, on 
Friday 23d ult. He was a native of Bergen Point, 
N. J. and was sixty-two years old, his parents 
having emigrated to this country from France in 
1799. He was commissioned as midshipman in 
1815, and has seen more sea service than any 
other officer on the active list, except Vice-Admir- 
al Farragut. In 1845, being then a commander, 
he was ordered to the Pacific, in command of the 
frigate Congress, bearing the broad pennant of 
Commodore Stockton, and during the Mexican 
war saw much active service on the California 
coast. In February, 1848, he landed at San Jose, 
with 100 marines, and sailors, and, defeating and 
dispersing a Mexican force five times as numerous, 
rescued a small party under Lieut. Heywood, who 
had been beleagured in the mission house. In 
1856 he attained the rank of captaia, and in the 
succeeding year was placed in command of the 
steam frigate Minnesota, which conveyed Mr. 
Reed, the American Minister to China. After a 
cruise for two years in the China waters, he re- 
turned to the United States, and on January 1, 
1861, was appointed to the command of the Phil- 
adelphia Navy Yard. 

In the summer of 1861, Capt Dupont was in- 
trusted with the command of the Port Royal ex- 
pedition, and his brilliant success in capturing 
the first rebel port, by a purely naval attack, will 
be generally remembered. He continued for some 
time in command of the South Atlantic Squadron, 
and his administration was marked with uniform 
vigor and success. In August, 1862, he was 
nominated by the President one of the nine Rear- 
Admirals on the active list. Inthe summer of 
the next year Admiral Dupont’s fleet made the 
attack on the Charleston harbor batteries which 
demonstrated their impregnability as far as naval 
operations were concerned. For the last two 
years Admiral Dupont has not been in active ser- 
vice. 

Apart from his sea service, which extends over 
a period of 25 years, Admiral Dupont has served 
on various important naval boards, including the 
light house board, the naval retiring board, and 
the boards for providing a code of rules for the 
service, and for the examination of midshipmen. 
He also had a considerable share in the orga- 
nization of the naval school at Annapolis, and is 
the author of a report on the use of floating bat- 
teries for coast defence, which has been republish- 
ed and highly commended in England by Sir. 
Howard Douglas, in his work on naval gunnery. 





PorTLAND AND Kennepec Rar Roap. The new 
passenger car recently built by this company is 
completed, and will be put upon the road, in a 
few days. It is a first class car in every respect, 
‘and every part of it,—with the exception of the 
castings, which are from the foundry of Thomas 
Lambard, Esq.—has been made at the shops of the 
company in this city. In painting and ornamen- 
ting the car, Mr. James Hill, Jr., superintendent 
of the painting department of the company’s 
works, has shown excellent taste both as regards 
color and design. In addition to this the com- 
pany is building a new Mail and Baggage car fifty 
feet long, and rebuilding a passenger into a smok- 
ing car. The engine ‘‘Augusta,”’ which has been 
upon the stocks some .eight months, has been 
thoroughly rebuilt, newly painted and will here- 
after be run as a freight engine. It is a locomo- 
tive of great power, but has formerly been used 
as a passenger engine. 

The road between this city and Gardiner is being 
graded and repaired, and the whole line to be 
thoroughly overhauled during the season. About 
40,000 sleepers are now being delivered along the 
road for the purpose of repairs. These are prin- 
cipally cedar, and come from the forests on the 
head waters of the Kennebec. They are rafted 
to Skowhegan, the upper terminus of the road. 





ta The Committee of Arrangements, are desir- 
ous, in order to avoid all danger of accident, that 
all persons should abstain from the discharge of 
any kinds of fireworks, or the firing of crackers, in 
the vicinity of the route of the Procession on the 
4th, and during tbe time of its passage through 
the streets. We hope this caution will be espec- 
ially heeded by the boys, who will be permitted 
the utmost latitude in this respect at all other 
hours of the day. 





Gr Hon. W. A. P. Dillingham of Waterville, 
who has been for some months past stationed at 
Natches, Miss., as Government agent for the man- 
agement of confiscated rebel property, returned 
home on Wednesday last on a brief visit. 


FARMER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


Our Armies---Drafting vs. Volunteering. 

The recently published report of Secretary 
Stanton, gives some interesting facts and figures 
upon the number of enlistments and the actual 
number of men in the field during the continu- 
ance of the war. From this report it appears 
that there were enlisted for the army, from Nov. 
1st, 1863 to Nov. Ist 1864, 402,698 white and 
colored troops. Colored volunteers enlisted in 
rebel States from January lst, 1864, to Ootober 
15th, of the same year, 22,143. In the same pe- 
riod the recruits for the regular army were 13,- 
871. Veterans and re-enlisted before the expira- 
tion of their term of service, between Nov. 1, 
1863, and Nov. 1, 1864, 136,507. Drafted and 
substitutes, 75,000. For naval service and ma- 
rine corps, from February to November, 1864, 
24,683; making a total of 675,452. The report 
says : 

‘In estimating the number of troops called in- 
to service, it has been the care of the department 
to take into account the whole number of men 
mustered, without regard to the fact that the 
same persons may have been previously discharg- 
ed after having been accepted and credited on 
preceding calls. A large part (near two hun- 
dred thousand) of the men accepted in the years 
1861 and 1862, were soon found to be unfit for 
service, and discharged. This accounts, partial- 
ly, for the largo excess carried forward from the 
calls of 1862 and deducted from those of 1863.” 

The report shows some curious and interesting 
results of the draft, in furnishing men for the 
army. From July lst, 1864, to November 25th, 
1864, a period of nearly four months, 130,000 
names were added to the enrolment list, and 285,- 
398 names stricken off. This enrollment showed 
the national force, not called out up to Nov. Ist, 
1864 to consist of 2,784,266. In the draft of 
1863, the quota drafted for was 194,962 with fif 
ty per cent, added. Of the operations of this 
draft the report says : 


“Of this number 39,417 failed to report, and 164,887 
were exempted from physical and other causes; 32,287 
paid commutation, 26,002 furnished substitutes, and 
9,838 were held to service.” 


The total deficiency drafted for was 50,367 
The number reported and examined 85,861 
The number exempted for physical disability, 21,446 
The number exempted for other causes, 19,648 
The number held to personal service 3,418 
The number furnished substitutes 8,903 
The number who paid commutation 32,446 


The following summary is given of the draft 
which took place Sept. 19th, 1864: 


Number reported and examined 72,432 
Number exempted for physical disability, 20,332 
Number cxempted for other causes 19,697 
Number held to personal service 19,058 
Number furnished substitutes 14,345 


From these figures, the great fact stands out 
that the draft, as a means of recruiting the army 
was entirely inadequate. Those who were ex- 
empted, those who paid commutation, and those 
who from any cause failed to report, absorbed 
nearly the entire number drafted—the number 
held to actual service being but a very small pro- 
portion of the whole number. This proves that 
volunteering, however expensive it may be, is the 
most popular, readiest and safest way of raising 
an army and of making earnest and faithful sol- 
diers. 

Many other interesting facts are given in re- 
gard to the different departments of the army. 
During the first eight months of 1864, the cav- 
alry of the Potomac Army was supplied with two 
remounts or nearly 40,000 horses. The horses 
and mules in the entire army number 300,000. 
In regard to the size of soldiers in the army, the 
the average measurement of the chest, at inspec- 
tion of the recruits, was 35.16 inches. The aver- 
age height was 5 feet 644 inches. Vermont 
troops showed the greatest number of inches 
around the chest and the greateet height, but 
Pennsylvania recruits were close upon Vermont, 
fir her men measured an average of 5 feet 7.08 
inches, against Vermont's 5 feet 7.62. In measure- 
ment around the chest the men of Pennsylvania 
were ] 55 inches less than Vermont. The amount 
of statistics of the expenditures of the different 
departments, the subsistence required, &c , is in- 
teresting for the seekers after such knowledge, 
but altogether too vast to be dealt with ina 
newspaper paragraph. 





Muuitary Items. By order of the War De- 
partment, Ist Lieut. James J. Chase, Co. E, Me. 
Coast Guards, whose resignation had been ac- 
cepted by Gen. Dix, is restored to command with 
pay from date at which he rejoins his company 
for duty. Lieut. Col. Wm. Hobson, 17th Maine 
Volunteers ; Col. Isaac W. Starbird, 19th Reg- 
iment, and Capt. James H. H. Hewett, 8th Reg- 
iment, have been honorably discharged the Uni- 
ted States service by special orders from War 
Department. 

The first Maine Heavy Artillery, Col. Sheppard, 
have been.ordered to Fort Baker, near Washing- 
ton, for garrison duty there. 

A private letter, dated at Savannah June 12th, 
states that Dwizht's division, to which the 15th, 
29th and 30th Maine regiments and Ist Battalion 
belong, was to leave on the following day for 
Georgetown, S. C. 

At the present time Maine has about 15,000 
men in the field whose term of service has not ex- 
pired, as follows : Six companies comprising first 
batallion of Sharpshooters ; four companies com- 
prising lst battalion of infantry ; lst and 2 
regiments cavalry ; 1st regiment heavy artilery ; 
1st and 5th batteries mounted artillery ; lst reg- 
iment veterans, formerly 7th regiment ; 8th, 9th, 
11th, 12th, 14th, 15th, 20th, 29th, 30ch and 31st 
regiments infantry. 

Over half a million dollars have been paid to 
soldiers mustered out of the service in this State 
since the lst of May last. ; 

The Tribune’s South Carolina correspondence 
has the following in relation to Maine troops : 


‘“‘Gen. Beal's command of Wright's division 
have established their headquarters at Florence, 
S. C., on the Northeastern railroad. ; 

The Ffteenth Maine Volunteers,under command 
of Col. Dyer, are to garrison Georgetown and ad- 
jacent towns, in place of the One Hundred and 
Fifcy-seventh New York Volunteers. 





Tue TestimoniaL TO Gen Howarp. As we an- 
ticipated and predicted in a former number of the 
Farmer, Gen. Howard, with the delicacy and no- 
bleness of a true soldier and christian gentleman, 
discountenances the plan of raising a fund for 
his benefit in acknowledgment of his military 
services. He suggests that the money so sub- 
scribed be used towards the erection of an Asylum 
or Home for wounded soldiers. The following 
ing letter was addressed by Gen. Howard to the 
Portland Press from which we copy it. 

Wasuincton, June 26, 1865. 

To the Editor of the Press :—Enclosed please 
find a slip from the Maine Farmer. 

I feel truly grateful to my friends for their kind 
intentions toward me, and am under renewed ob- 
ligations for this testimonial of their apprecia- 
tion of what they deem my public service. I 
trust God will reward them. But I am inclined 
to see the matter as the Farmer does and to beg 
that the money s0 invested, may be put in trust 
toward an Asylum or Home for wounded soldiers. 

Permit me, then, with a gratitude and affection 
toward my friends commensurate with that of 
actual reveipt, to decline befure the offer, the con- 
templated gift. 

very respectfully _ obedient servant, 
0.0. Howarp, Major General. 





CELEBRATIONS OF THE Fourtn. The Fourth of 
July will be celebrated with unusual spirit in 
Maine. Orations will be delivered in Augusta 
by James M. Stone, Esq., of Kennebunk ; Skow- 
hegan by Hon. James G. Blaine, of Augusta ; 
Farmington by Rev. E. B. Webb of Boston; Dex- 
ter by Hon. Lot M. Morrill of Augusta ; Presque 
Isle by Hon. Lowis Barker of Stetson ; Rockland 
by Rev. Mr. Holman of that city; Saccarappa 
by George F. Talbot, Fsq., of Portland; North 
Anson by E. F. Pillsbury, Esq., of Kingfield ; 
Portland by Hon. 1. Washburn, Jr.; Gardiner 
by Nelson Dingley Jr., of Lewiston; Bath by 
Rev. Dr. Hitchcock of New York; Bangor by 
Hon. Hannibal Hamlin ; and Porter by Col. E 
T. Luce of Auburn. 








Arrival of Maine Troops. 

The 5th Maine Battery of mounted artillery, 
(which was mustered into the United States ser- 
vice Dec. 4th 1861) arrived in this city on Friday 
afternoon last, under command of Maj. G. T. 
Stevens, the battery having left Washington 
Tuesday 27th ult. The men were met at the de- 
pot by Col. Littler, and four companies of Coast 
Guards, and three of Veteran reserves, who es- 
eorted them to Camp Coburn, preceded by the 
Post Military Band. The battery left Washing- 
ton with 142 men, about 130 of which arrived at 
this post, the others having been left at points on 
the route from which they could more readily 
reach their own homes. The following are the 

Orricers or Tae 5ta Batrery. 


Brev. Maj. G T Stevens; Lieut Charles O Hunt; Lt 
E N Whittier, absent; Lieut Geo W Woodbury, absent; 
Lieut David R. Black. 


This battery was orizinally commanded by the 
lamented Col. G. F. Leppein, who was mortally 
wounded at ‘the battle of Chancellorsville, and 
died at Washington, May 24th, 1862. Upon the 
death of Col. Leppein, Lieut. Stevens succeeded 
to the Captaincy of the battery, and has remain- 
ed in command ever since. He has earned the 
reputation of being one of the best artillery of- 
ficers in the service, has several times received 
honorable mention in reports of superior officers, 
and was breveted Major, Feb. 14th, 1865, to rank 
from Oct. 19th, 1864, in consideration of gal- 
lant and meritorious action. The battery has 
taken part in the battles of Cedar Mountain, 
Rappabannock Station, Fredericksburg, Chancel- 
lorsville, Gettysburg, Spottsylvania, Coal Harbor, 
Reams Station, Winchester, and Strasburg ; in 
all of which the men have behaved nobly and 
maintained the reputation of their State. They 
are welcomed back to their homes by those who 
have closely and hopefully watched their move- 
ments through the hardships of the great rebel- 
lion, and will receive the gratitude of every loyal 
heart. 

Three hundred and fifty-two men of the Ist 
Maine Cavalry, under command of Capt. John D. 
Myrick, reached this city ina special train, on 
Friday, P. M., at 10 0’clock. The Post Military 
and Augusta Cornet Bands, Col. Littler with a 
detachment of men from Camp Coburn, together 
with a large number of citizens, were in waiting 
at the depot, and gave them welcome in rounds of 
hearty cheers. The bells of the churches were 
rung and rockets sent up, as the regiment 
passed through the street to Camp Coburn, where 
its quarters were assigned. The men consist of 
portions of the lst Maine and Baker’s D. C. Cav- 
alry, and are those who are dismounted and have 
been prisoners. They were mustered out at Pe- 
tersburg, and left City Point in the steamer Cre- 
ole on Tuesday last, and will be paid off on 
Wednesday or Thursday of this week. The fol- 
lowing are the officers that returned (who will all 
go back to the regiment as soon as the soldiers are 
paid off.) viz: 

Capt John D. Myrick, Ist Lieut. Orrin S. Haskell, 


Ist Lieut. B. A. Osborne, 2d Lieut. Henry D. Fuller, 
2d Lieut. Edward P. Tobie, Jr. 


The lst Maine Cavalry enjoys the proud pre- 

eminence of numbering more battles upon ite 
colors, than any other regiment in the Army of 
the Potomac. It not only has this distinction, 
but it has long enjoyed tho reputation of being 
the best regiment of cavalry in the Potomac Army, 
and this reputation is not confined to our own 
country ; its fame has gone abroad, and its praise 
has been spoken by European writers of ability 
and discrimination. Organized near the com- 
mencement of the rebellion, it was mustered into 
service Oct. 3lst, 1861, and has been in thirty-six 
hard fought battles, from that at Middletown 
through all the campaigns of the Potomac army 
to the engagements in front of Petersburg and 
Richmond. It has fought mounted and dis- 
mounted, has always been called upon and relied 
upon when any difficult work was to be accom- 
plished, and has been a terror to rebels where- 
ever they have met ; and it detracts nothing from 
the honors achieved by other regiments from our 
noble State, to say that the laurels won by the 
lst Cavalry are brighter than any of them. 
Dearly have they been bought, it is but right 
they should be enjoyed. 

The regiment is now stationed near Petersburg, 
and is to be consolidated, two companies in one, 
forming but six companies in the regiment. It 
has 760 men on its rolls, of which 400 are able 
to report for duty, and is commanded by Brev. 
Brig. Gen. J. P. Cilley. 

At the store of I. A. Stanwood in this city, 
may be seen a splendid banner belonging to tho 
regiment, which has inscribed upon it the names 
of all the battles in which it has participated. 
It is from the establishment of A. W. Pollard & 
Co., Boston, and attracts crowds of visitors. 





ArrivaL or Coast Guarps. Co. F, State 
Coast Guards, which for the past winter has been 
doing garrison duty at the East and West Bat- 
teries below Belfast, arrived in this city on Wed- 
nesday of last week, under orders to be mustered 
out. The company consists of the full comple- 
ment of ninety seven men, was recruited last fall 
under special orders from the War Department, 
and was mustered into the United States service 
for one year, Jan. 6th, 1865. The men were 
transported to this city from Belfast in five four 
horse coaches, and several single teams, bringing 
with them their arms and accoutrements. The 
following are the 

Orricers or Co, F, Coast Guarp, 


Capt., Chas. H. Conant; Ist Lieut. G. S. Smiley; 2d 
Lieut. Charles Hayes. 


The batteries at Belfast will hereaftor be garri- 
soned by a squad of eight men, four on each side 
of the river, which is enough to take care of gov- 
ernment property, and is all that has been here- 
tofore, or will hereafter be required at that place. 
The United States Gunboat Tioga, a side wheel 
steamer of 1000 tons, with a crew of two hun- 
dred men under command of Wm. D. Whiting, 
has arrived at Belfast with orders to cruise along 
our coast, having her headquarters at Belfast. 
Her armament consists of one 60 pound Dahl- 
gren gun, and two 26 pound, and two 12 pound 
rifle howitzers. The men belonging to Co. F will 
be mustered out early this week. 

In regard to other companies in this service, 
we learn that Co. G,—one half of which has 
been stationed at Calais and the other half at 
Houlton—and a portion of Capt. Thompson’s 
company from Fort McCleary are to be mustered 
out immediately. Capt. King’s company at Cas- 
tine, and Capt. Hutchints company at Houlton 
are to be retained in the service, stationed res- 
pectively at their former posts. 





Anoturr Burcuariovs Artemrr. The board- 
ing-house of Mrs. Holmes on Cvurt street, was 
entered on Friday night last about 2 o'clock, 
through a cellar window; but the professional in- 
tentions of the burglars were frustrated by the 
wakefulness of one of the boarders, who gave the 
alarm and they were obliged to make their exit 
ina hurry and empty handed. Two men were 
seen to leave the house, and were pursued some 
distance in the direction of the Augusta House, 
but were finally lost sight of. Increased vigi- 
lance is now necessary for the public protection, 
and we would suggest to the City Government 
the propriety of making additional provision for 
night watchmen to patrol the streets and look 
after the thieves and vagabonds which have been 
recently let loose upon the community. 





eer The Army and Navy Journal has an account 
of a presentation ceremony in which Brigadier 
General James A. Hall, of Damariscotta, was 
the recipient of a splendid sword, sash and belt, 
by officers of his command at Camp Berry. Gen. 
Hall went out a Lieutenant in the Second Bat- 
terery, and by his bravery and ability won his 
star. 


For the Maine Farmer. 

Early Times in Maine.---No, 2. 
February 21, 1799, all that part of Lincola north of 
Pownalborough, was set off to form the county of Ken- 
nebec, and Augusta, formerly a part of Hallowell, was 
made the shire town. The county officers were—Hon. 
Juseph North of Augusta, Chief Justice of C C. Pleas; 
Hon. Daniel Cony of Augusta, Hon. Nathaniel Dum- 
mer of Hallowell, and Hon. Chandler Robbins of Hal- 
lowell, Associate Justices; Arthuc Lithgow of Winslow, 
(then Augusta) Sheriff; John Davis of Augusta, Clerk 
of the Courts; Hon. James Bridge of Augusta, several 
years Judge of Probate, and then Hon. Judge Cony was 
Judge of Probate till 1820; Thomas Bowman at first, 
and then Hon. Judge Robbins, Register of Probate; 
Gen. Henry Sewall, Register of Deeds ten years; Col. 
William Howard, at first, and then Samuel Howard, 
County Treasurer. ; 
In 1800 Hallowell and Augusta had become flourish- 
ing villages, where most of the business of the county 
wasdone. Business of trade was then almost all done 
on credit; debts accumulated rapidly, and lawyers 
abounded. There were ten regularly educated lawyers 
in Kennebec when the county was established, and the 
number was doubled in ten years. Suits for the collec- 
tion of debts were very common, and the dockets of the 
Court were large. It was said that in some terms of the 
Court there were more than a thousand actions entered. 
The press of business caused tedious delays, and the 
costs many times exceeded the amount of thedebt. In 
order that justice might be obtained more promptly and 
without delay, a division of the county was called for, 
and petitions to the Legislature were presented in 1808, 
for that part of Kennebec lying north of Waterville 
and north of Farmington, to be set off into a new coun- 
ty by the name of Somerset. The petition was opposed 
and remonstrances sent in. The ground of objection 
being, first, that there were not on the territory men of 
education suitable for Judges, or capable of managing 
the affairs of a county, and second, that the number of 
the inhabitants being but a fraction over eleven thou- 
sand, was not sufficient to form a county, and that the 
inhabitants were poor and unable to defray the expense 
of erecting county buildings. 
On a full hearing, the objections were met by the 
statement that there were two educated physicians in 
the westerly part of the county, and a very judicious 
magistrate in the easterly part of the county who had 
had much expeiience in business, and that the three 
would be as competent for Judges as some of the Judges 
in Kennebec, who were not learned in the law, and the 
petitioners had leave to bring ina bill. John Ware, 
Esq , Representative from Norridgewock, pledging him- 
self to furnish a suitable building for a court house un- 
till the county should be able to build a house, and that 
he would give an acre of land for a jail lot, and eight 
hundred dollars toward building a jail, and would ad- 
vance money to complete any deficiency and wait on the 
county until taxes could be raised, conveniently, to re- 
fund the same. 
Thereupon on the first day of March, 1809, ten years 
after the county of Kennebec was established, the coun- 
ty of Somerset was incorporated, the act to take effect 
in June following, and Norridgewock being the oldest 
town and the most central, both in regard to the towns 
and the population, was agreed upon and established as 
the shire town without opposition; and the county of- 
ficers were—Hon. Bezer Bryant of Anson, Chief Justice 
of C. C. Pleas; Hon. Bryce McLellen of Canaan, Hon. 
Andrew Caswell of Mercer, Associate Justices; Hon. 
William Jones of Norridgewock, Judge of Probate and 
Clerk of Courts; Richard Sawtelle of Norridgewock, 
Sheriff; William Allen, Jr., of Industry, and Eli Wes- 
ton, Esq., of Canaan, Special Justices of C. C. Pleas; 
Benjamin Shepard of Canaan, at first, Register of Pro- 
bate, afterwards James Waugh, Jr., of Starks, and then 
Jeremiah Fairfield, of Canaan; Amos Townsend of 
Fairfield, Register of Deeds seven years; John Loring 
of Norridgewock, County Treasurer two years. 

The county contained at first, nineteen towns, name- 
ly—Anson, Athens, Avon, Canaan, Cornville, Emden, 
Fairfield, Freeman, Harmony, Industry, Madison, Mer- 
cer, Norridgewock, New Vineyard, New Portland, Pal- 
myra, Starks, Strong and Solon, and sixteen plantations, 
including six plantations along the eastern border af- 
terwards incorporated into the towns of Piymouth, New- 
port, Corrinna, Dexter, Sangerville and Guilford—set 
off and annexed to Penobscot county, and included more 
than half the territory now in Piscataquis, and a con- 
‘siderable portion of what is now in Aroostook county. 

The first Court was holden in September, 1809. The 
Court was opened by Gen. Jones, the Clerk, in due form 
with much coremony. He read the commissions of the 
Justices and Sheriff, and enjoined all persons to respect 
the Court and Sheriff accordingly. The names of all 
the Justices of the Peace of the county were then call- 
ed. The list as made out by the Clerk is before me, 
and contains thirty-three names, but one of whom, the 
writer of this, is now living. Proclamation was made 
for all who had taken any recognizance, or let any one 
to bail, to return a record thereof, that the Court might 
advise thereon. The Coroners were called, nine in num- 
ber. Proclamation was made to retufn all writs and 
precepts to them directed. No jary had been summon- 
ed and no tuials were had. Samuel Smith was appoint- 
ed crier. 

The Court as a Court of Sessions, attended to several 
road petitions and some financial matters of the county, 
appointed one or two committees, gave some instruc- 
tions to the Clerk; passed some orders, entered defaults, 
and on the second day adjourned without day. The 
business affairs of the county were thus put in operation. 


Wiiuiam Aen, 
Norridgewock, June 24, 1865. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
The Cayuga Chief Mower. 
Bipperorp, Juae 30th, 1865. 
Messrs. Epitors: —We noticed in your issue of June 
29th, a notice from 8. 8. Bartlett of Providence, R. I., 
claiming that the Cayuga Chief is an infringement of a 
a patent granted to him Nov. 10th 1863. This is mani- 
festly an attempt to injure our sales for this season and 
to work off to the farmers some inferior Machine. We 
would simply say that the Cayuga Chief patents bear 
date December 5th 1854, and if Mr. Bartlett or any one 
else thinks the Chief infringes, we invite them to com- 
mence action against us at once, 
Respectfully yours, Woopman & Burnuaam. 








An Ovurrace Punisnep. The Eoglish war 
steamer Clio arrived at Honolulu, Sandwich Is- 
land, on the llth of April and during her stay 
an outrage was committed upon the American 
Consul. It appears that one of the officers of the 
ship, Lord Charles Beresford, a nephew of the 
late Marquis of Waterford, while on a dranken 
spree ashore with his associates, took the spread 
eagle from the gateway of tho United States le- 
gation, sewed it up in a bag and tuok it on board 
the ship, doubtless intending to take it home, as 
atrophy. But the parties to this silly proceeding 
were detected by the native boatman, and the 
missing eagle was found in Boresford's berth on 
board the Clio. The punishment of the theft is 
thus described : 


‘The American residents were indignant, of 
course, and so was the Minister. Several docu- 
ments were exchanged between the latter and 
Captain Turnour, of the Clio, and finally the lat- 
ter gentleman left the punishment of the offender 
to be named by Mr. McBride himself, who decid- 
ed that if Beresford was made to replace the 
eagle in open day, and apologize for its re- 
moval, he would let the matter drop. This was 
agreed to, and at ten o'clock the next day the 
scion appeared on the ground accompanied by his 
accomplices and the ship carpenter, the latter of 
whom was proceeding to mount the bird in its 
place, when the Minister stopped. him. That 
wouldn’t do. 1¢ must be replaced by him who 
had removed it. Sv his noble ‘nibs,’ hammer in 
hand, was obliged to mount the the ladder and do 
the job himself. He then acquitted himself of 
bis apology, thanking Mack for his extreme len- 
iency, &c., and was ordered by hiscaptain to go 
a ~ to his own Commissioner, and go 
aboard.’’ 





&7 lt will be seen by the posters of the Port- 
land & Kennebec Railroad that ample facilities 
will be afforded to all persons on the line of the 
road who wish to visit this city and participate 
in the celebration of the 4th. 





€s In order to enable all connected with this 
office—editors, publishers and printers—to enjoy 
the festivities of the Fourth, the Farmer is put 
to press and sent to subscribers one day in ad- 
vance of the usual time of publication. 





Maing Man Drownep. The body of a man 
which had been some time in the water floated 
ashore on Friday, at Staten Island, was picked up 
and an inquest held by the coroner. Upon the 
corpse Were found five fifty dollar United States 
Treasury notes, a likeness of a young lady, and a 
number of letters, one of which was postmarked 
at North Vassalboro’, Maine, April 27, addressed 
to ‘‘Jobn Plammer, United States receiving ship 
North Carolina.’’ The deceased was probably a 





sailor. 


- New Music. 














Editor’s Table. 


Tae Youne Lizvurexant; or The Adventores of an 
Army Officer. A Story of the Great Rebellion. By 
Oliver Optic, Illustrated. Boston; Lee & Shepard, 
1865. Pp 373. 


This volume is the third ofa series of “Army 
and Navy Ssories’’ all from the pen of that fa- 
vorite author, Oliver Optic, and forms a sequel 
to ‘The Soldier Boy’’ or the adventure of Tom 
Somers in the Army, which most of our young 
friends are acquainted with, and will consequent- 
ly have an interest to see how the ‘* Young Lieu- 
tenant’’ turns out. It isa narrative of personal 
adventure, and so far as the positions and move- 
ments of the army are introduced, are based up- 
on reliable information, obtained from parties 
who were engaged in them. It will be sure to 
interest the boys who should all read it. 

For sale in this city by I. A. Stanwood. 

Warca anv Warr; or The Young Fugitives. A Story 


for Young People, By Oliver Optic. Illustrated, 
Boston ; Lee & Shepard 1865. Pp 279. 


It chronicles the adventures of three young 
fugitives from Slavery, Lily, Dan and Cyd, and 
their rearing and education in an enlightened 
christian home. The story is exciting enough to 
fasten the attention of all young readers, girls 
and boys, and its perusal will confirm and increase 
their love of liberty, and their hatred of tyranny 
wherever found. It forms one of the volumes of 
the ‘*Woodville Stories’? by the same author, 
who, as a writer for the young hes few equals, 
and no superiors. 

It may be found in this city at the bookstore 
of I. A. Stanwood. 


Greentear’s Evementary Aucesra. We hail 
with pleasure the advent of a good text book for 
our schools. So many ill adapted books have 
been forced upon the public within a few years, 
that we have sometimes been led to exclaim, 
**Only one good book yet, and that, Co/burn's 
First Lessons in Arithmetic.’’ Bat we have been 
much pleased with the use of the Algebra. Its 
clear, concise method of illustration, its well ar- 
ranged examples, and its neat and elegant meth- 
ods of reasoning, render it the best we have ever 
emyloyed in elementary Algetra. It has already 
passed through forty editions. We commend it 
to the careful attention of teachers and commit- 
tees. Published by Robert S. Davis & Co., Bus- 
ton. 





We have received from the pub- 
lishishing house of O. Ditson & Co., through I. 
A. Stanwood, the following new and popular mu- 
BIC : 

Funeral March. To the memory of Abraham 
Lincoln, Donizitti. 

The Dawning of Peace. March—J. W. Turner. 

The Mer-ma-yed. As sung by A. D.4ongles, 
Esq. at the Soirees of the Winthrop Club. 

Little Tad, Ballad—Words and and music by 
J. W. Turner. 

The Sour Apple Tree. Or Jeff Davis’ Last 
Ditch. Ballad by J. W. Turner. 

Morning, Noon, Night. Poetry by Charles 
Swain, music by C. Jerome Hopkins. 

Matrimony.—Or Mr. and Mrs. Brown. 
Duett by C. W. Glover. 

Nicodemus Johnson. As sung by Charley Pet- 
tengill, at the Morris Brothers Opera House. 

From the music publishing house of Horace 
Waters, 441, Broadway New York, we have re- 
ceived the foliowing : 

The Peace Jubilee. A National Song with 
Grand Caorus. Music by Mra. E A. Parkhurst. 

Glory to God in the Highest. Wordsby A. J. 
H. Daganne—music by Mrs. Parkburst. 


Comic 


Iloves at Home. The number of this popular 
monthly of Religous and Useful Literature for 
July is promptly on hand and has articles from 
Prof. Egbert C. Smyth, W. B. Sprague D. D. 
Pailip Schaff D. D., Rev. E. H. Gillet, Horace 
Bashnell D. D., Rev. E. S. Porter, Prof. H. B. 
Smith, Rev. J. P. Thompsen, and other well 
known writers. ‘The articles are varied and in- 
teresting. Terms $3,00 per annum, Chas. Scrib- 
ner &Co., 124 GrandSt. N. Y. Sold in this city 
by Chas. A. Pierce Water St. 





An Innuman Procerpinc. We learn from the 
Eastern Argus that Elward Brackett of Boston 
matched his horse ‘‘Lyon’’ to travel from Boston 
to Portland from sunrise to sunset of one day, for 
a wager of $1000. Outside bets in Portland and 
Boston were taken for $20,000. The distance 
was 116 miles and 15 hours the time. The odds 
at first were that the feat would be accomplished. 
‘*Lyon”’ was put to training 10 days before start- 
ing on 60 milesa day. The horse was a gelding, 
large, thin, all bone and muscle, weighing 1000 
Ibs., and 16 hands high; 10 years old, black 
and formerly one of a span owned by Capt. Se- 
gar of Portland. In pursuance of the terms 
of the match, the horse left Boston on Wed- 
nesday last. Men were sent ahead to clear 
the road; ‘*Lyon’’ was hitched to a sulky and 
started, driver weighing 140 lbs. Left Fitchburg 
Depot, Boston, at sunrise ; went in four hours 
40 miles, with two brief resting spells. At Ports- 
mouth, half way was fed and rabbed ; left there 
in fine condition at 12-10; left Kennebunk at 
3:30; Saco at 4,45; and proceeded a full half hour 
within his time and at proper grait tili within 
4 1-2 miles of Portland, when he staggered and 
fell and soon died. Thus this heartless and bar- 
barous proceeding ended. It was stated that the 
horse would probably have come into Portland all 
right, had not his owner taken another bet at 
Saco on his time from Saco to Portland—burry- 
ing him up and breaking him down on this last 
stretch. ’ 





Tae Conspiracy Trav. The trials of the mur- 
derers and conspirators before the military com- 
mission in Washington have closed, and the 
Court has agreed upon its verdict. It is now in 
the hands of the President for his approval, and 
will not be known until officially announced by 
him. Among the closing proceedings on the trial 
is the following : 


‘*Sanford Conover, alias Wallace, was recalled 
in the conspiracy case, by the Governrment, and 
testified that after he left Washington, which was 
the same day that he testified here, he revisited 
Montreal, where he met Tucker, Sanders, Carroll, 
Pallen, Wescott aud a number of others. They 
did not know at that time that he (the witness) 
had been before this Commission, and therefore 
received him with great cordiality. 

Tucker, while speaking of the trial, denounced 
Secretary Stanton and President Johnson as 
scoundrels, and Judge Holt as a blood thirsty old 
villain, and added they should protect themselves. 
By the eternal, the day of reckoning would come 
and a heavy account would have to be settled. 

Subsequently when it became known that wit- 
ness had testified here his life was menanced and 
on several occasions pistols were drawn and threats 
made to shoot him dead if be did not subscribe to 
an affidavit to the effect that he had not testified 
before the Commission, and that he had testified to 
a tissue of faleehoods. This was sworn to by him 
under duress with pistols presented to his face. 
Ile did it to save his life. 

A witness named Ancise corroborated the above 
testimony in part. 

J. Cauthie and W. D. Graves, printers from 
Selma, Ala., testified to the handwriting of G. 
W. Gale, of Cahawha, who had procured the pub- 
lication of an advertisement in the Selma Des- 
patch, advertising for $1,000,000 in order to pro- 
cure the death of Lincoln, Jobnson and Seward. 

Jadge Advocate General Holt said all the Gov- 
ernment testimony was now in. 

Assistant Judge Advocate Bingham then read 
an elaborate argument in reply to that of Reverdy 
Johnson on the jurisdiction of the Court. 





ta The work of interring the remains of de- 
ceased soldiers, both rebel and Union, on the bat- 
tlefields from Chancellorsville to Richmond, is 
progressing favorably under the direction of Capt. 
J.M. Moore, who has about five hundred men at 
work, guarded by a full regiment of troops to 
protect them from molestation. Headboards are 
erected at the graves, bearing inscriptions of such 
information of the deceased parties as can be ob- 
tained . 














Latest Telegraphic Yews, 


a 


FROM THE SOUTHWEST. 


SURRENDER OF REBEL FORCES IN TEXAS. 
COTTON SMUGGLING INTO MEXICO. 


FROM SOUTH CAROLINA. 
JEFF DAVIS’ PAPERS CAPTURED. 


—_ 
, 


NEGRO LAWSIN VIRGINIA ABCLISHED, 


Convention of Colored Feople at Alex. 
andria, 


New York, July Ist. The Herald's cor 
from Gens. Sheridan's and Canby’s jm, cn 
up to the 2lst of June, 10,000 of Kirby Smith’s fe oe 
were paroled and 90 pieces of artillery and 20,000 stands 
of arms surrendered, Among the officers paroled were 
Buckner and Sterling Price. 
Shelby and Magruder have taken refu in Me 
The fleet transport carrying the 4th cae fection’ te 
the Rio Grande, passed New Orleans on the 22d ult. 
The captured correspondence between the rebel Gen 
Slaughter and the Imperialists, is published. Gen. Meria 
shows that the trade in cotton by the rebel goveremene 
was recognized by Maximilian, and about $2,000 000 
worth was carried into Mexico, through the connivane 
- _ a after the surrender of Kirby Smith. 
© official inquiry proves thi ill 
no doubt denned tes elevation. oo SF Geren 
A Texas paper says that Gen. Canb f 
rebel Gen. Buckner, when the latter Amy my 
Orleans to surrender Kirby Smith’s army, that one da 
later a formidable army would have been in motion for 
Texas, where the terms of surrender would not bave wd 
accepted. Tne transition from a condition of war to 
peace, was proceeding very quietly and orderly in Texas 
New York, June 30. The Herald's South Carolina’ 
correspondent under date of the 26th, says Gen, Gil. 
more will shortly issue an order dividing the State into 
four military districts, commanded respectively by Gens 
Beal, Van Wyck, Hatch and Potter. Gen. Gilmore has 
—— an —- celebrate the 4th of July. 
© late rebel Governor Clark i i 
been committed to Fort Pulaski. eS Seat bes 
The rebel Secretary of the Treasury Trenholm hal 
been released by orders from Washi i 
— y ashington and was in 
New York, June 30, The steamer whic i 
night brought north the papers and effects e Jef Devin 
~~ — captured in Fiorida. ¥ 
EW York, 30. Gen. Terry has issued an o 
Richmond declaring the laws pan ordtoances Fn Ran 
free negroes in their personal liberty as part of the slave 
2 and as pty te abolished, those laws are obsolete. 
ese persons are therefore to have the 
liberty as other citizens. Ruger 
Wasuincton, 30. A committee of delegates repre- 
sentatives of the colored population of Virginia is to be 
held at Alexandria August 2d, to take into considera- 
tion their present and future condition and devise means 
a - good and welfare of the colored peuple through 
e State. 











—— 


Triputss To tae Paivate Souprers. Gen. 
Sherman in his report of the recent remarkable 
campaign of his army through Georgia and the 
Carolinas, after awarding high praise to his of- 
ficers, thus speaks of the conduct of the men in 
the ranks : 


**As to the rank and file, they seem so full of 
confidence in themselves that I doubt if they 
want a compliment from me ; but 1 must do them 
the justice to say that whether called on to fight, 
to march, to wade streams, to make roads, to 
clear out obstructions, build bridges, make 
‘corduroy,’ or tear up railroads, they have done 
it with alaerity and a degree of cheerfulness un- 
surpassed. A little loose in foraging, they ‘did 
some things they ought not to have done,’ yet 
on the whole they bave supplied the wants of the 
army with as little violence as could be expected. 
Some of these furaging parties had encounters 
with the enemy which would in ordinary times 
rank as respectable battles. The bebavior of our 
troops in Savannah has been 80 manly, so quiet, 
so perfect, that I take itas the best evidence of 
discipline snd true courage. Never was a hostile 
city, filled with women and children, occupied by 
a larger army with less disorder, or more system, 
order and good government.”’ 


Gen. Slocum, who commanded the left wing 
of Sherman's army during the same campaign, 
pays the following just compliment to the pri- 
vate soldiers. 


**The field of battle is not the only test of cour- 
ege and manliness in the life of a soldier. The 
long and fatiguing marches, the labor in trenches, 
the short allowance of food, are all teste as severe 
98 any presented by battle. I have seen the men 
of my command, after working waist-deep in 
water, building bridges over the rivers and roads 
through the swamps of the Carolinas, go quietly 
to their tents, and without a change of clothing, 
make an ear of corn supply the place of the usual 
ration. I haveseen this frequently and never 
yet heard a word of complaint. Happily, all 
these things are now over. The soldiers’ work 
is done, and well done. They return to you 
better men, physically and mentally, than when 
they left you; and | am confident you will find 
the great mass of them uninjured in morals, 
Open your shops to them, give them good em- 
ployment and I am certain you will find them as 
faithful as citizens'as they have been as soldiers.’’ 








Counrerreits or Nationa Currency. The 
following descriptions of counterfeit United States 
Notes now in ciruclation are useful for informa- 
tion: 
2s, imitation, are reported in circulation.— 
Poorly done . 

53, altered from ls. Portrait of Chase. 

53, imitations. Pvorly done ; coarse. 

28, photographed ; have a blurred look ; the 
paper is stiffer and heavier. Signatures very 
heavy. 

103, imitation, well executed ; are reported in 
circulation. There is no treasury stamp upon tho 
bilt. 

103, altered from 1s; vig. portrait of Chase 
on upper left ; genuine have portrait of Liocoln. 

203, imitation; engraving coarse ; general 
appearance bad. 

503, imitation. The head of [lamilton is coarse 
and blurred ; otherwise excellently done and well 
calculated to deceive. 

503, altered from 2s—vignette portrait of Ham- 
ilton below the words United States. In genuine 
it is above. 

1008, imitation. The only points of actual dif- 
ference between the genuine and counterfeit are 
these: In the upper left corner are the words 
“Act of February 25th 1862.” In counterfeit 
the ‘‘th’’ and the ornamental lines above run in- 
to and touch the border: in the genuine there is 
a clear space between. On the right end of back 
of note there are fourtgen small ovals ; on the 
edge of each. oval the figures in the bad read 001, 
or inverted, while on the left they are 100. This 
is the reverse of those figures in the genuine ; 
there it will be seen that on the right hand they 
read 100, and on the left 001. These notes are 
well executed. 

Postage currency.—25 cents, imitation—poor- 
ly engraved and on poor paper. 

50) cents, imitation—pvorly done. The heads 
of Washington are blurred, and are not alike. 

5 and 1Q cents, imitation—poorly printed. 

503, new issue. are now in circulation. Ob- 
serve caution. 

The portrait on each is coarsely done. 

National Banks.—5s, imitation—well executed, 
and of a dangerous character, are reported in 
circulation. 

Coupons.—Counterfeit coupons, dated March 
1, 1865, for $12 50 in the similituti of 1040 
five per cent. United States $500 bonds, have 
been offered at different United States deposi- 
tories. 

7:30: Boads—Some of these are in circulation, 
with the cogpons cut off, and are offered as cur- 
rency. Without coupons they are of no valuo 
until mature. Refuse all such. 





Mitiragy Arrointuents. The following com- 
missiong Mave recently been issued from the Ad- 
jutant General's office : 


First Regiment Infantry Veteran Volunteers. Capt Chas 
I Withereil, Co D, of Eastport, Major, vice Sumner time 
expired; First Lieut Wm H Savage, Co B, of Solon, 
Capt Co D, vice Witherell, promoted; Second Lieut Jas 
Phair Co E of Presque Isle, lst Lieut Co B, vice Savage 
promoted; First Sergt Frank E Johnson, Co D, of Rob- 
binston, 2d Lieut Co C, vice Pnair promoted. 

Eleventh Regiment Infantry. First Sergt Seth A Rams- 
dell, Co H, of Camberland, 2d Lieut Co D, vice Keen 
transferred to Co H; First Lieut Wm H H Frye, Oo C, 
of Fryeburg, Capt Co D, vice Mudgett time expired; 
Second Lieut Geo W Haskell, Co C, of Bethel, 1st Lieut 
Co C, vice Frye promoted; Second Sergt John Williams 
of Hamden, 2d Lieut Co C, vice Haskell promoted. 

Twentieth iment Infantry. Capt Thos D Chamber- 
lait, Co G, of Brewer, Lieut Col. vice Morrill time ex- 
pired; First Lt Jobn Batler, of Co CO, Ist Sharpsbooters, 
of Lewiston, Capt Co B, vice Griffia time expired; Geo 
W Fuarbish of Portland, Ist Lieut Co B, vice Decker 
time expired. , 

Thirty first Regiment Infantry. Second Lieut Chas W 
Rollins, Co L, of Sebeo, Ist Lieut Co A, vice Whitten, 
deceased; First Sergt Jewett McPhearson of Bangor, 
2d Lieut Co L, vice Rollins promoted; First Sergt Al- 
bion L Durgin of Biddeford, 2d Lieut Co F, vice Snow 
deceased; First Sergt Geo E Rines of Augusta, 2d 
Lieut Co C, vice Stanley discharged for disabilty; First 
Sergt Henry O Perry of Mars Hill, 24 Lieut Co EB, vice 
Firet Lieut Chas B Rounds of Danville, Capt Oo K, vice 
Harlow deceased; Second Lieut Charles 0 Brown of 
Rockabama Pia., lst Lieut Co K, vice rounds promoted ; 
First Sergt Gould Manter of Parkman, 2d Lieut Co K, 
Brown promoted. 


Ex Joseph Treat Esq., of New York, formerly 
of Bangor Maino, has recently donated $1000 to 








Waterville College. 
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